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The launching of satellites into outer space has hurtled 
mankind into the cosmic age most people thought they would 
never live to see. Now, as the wonders of science are trans- 
forming the world we inhabit, more and more thinking people 
find it important to learn about the swiftly changing scientific 


scene. 
In Rockets, Missites & SPACE TRAVEL, 


pioneer in rocket research since 1924 and one of the world’s 
leading authorities on space travel—provides a dramatic and 
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Please enroll me as a member and send me the 
three volumes I have checked — two as my Gift 
Books on joining, and the third as my first Selec- 
tion, all at the Introductory Member’s Price of 
$3.89 (plus postage). As a member, I need take 
as few as 3 more Selections during the next 12 
months, always at reduced Member’s Prices; and 
each time I start a new series of four Selections 
I will receive a Free Bonus Book. 
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highly readable background on rocketry and interplanetary 
exploration (with some daring predictions) in what The Sci- 
entific Monthly calls “the definitive book about the subject.” 
In THE CONQUEST OF SPACE, Mr. Ley has collaborated with 
Chesley Bonestell, astronomer and artist, to portray the uni- 
verse future generations will visit—with striking and astro- 
nomically accurate paintings of what they may expect to see 
on the ice-caps of Mars, the mountains of the moon, the 
molten continents of Mercury... . 


Accept these two remarkable works as your free gifts on joining, and choose 
a third book from the other fine volumes shown below as your first Selection. 
For these — or any other three works of your choice — total list value up to 
$21.75—you are billed only $3.89. Thereafter, as a member, you need take as 
Member’s Prices during the next 12 montps. * 
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MATHEMATICS IN 
WESTERN CULTURE 

By Morris Kline. “A genuine 
contribution to our under- 
standing of the nature of 
mathematics.”’ 

—Scientific American 


LIST PRICE $7.50 


THE LAWS OF NATURE 

By R. E. Peierls. “Remarkable 
insight into the logic and unity 
of physics... A_ splendid 
book.” Scientific American. 
LIST PRICE $4.50 








ELECTRONS, WAVES 
AND MESSAGES 

By John R. Pierce. The art and 
science of modern electronics 
and electronic communication. 
LIST PRICE $5.00 

THE INTERPRETATION 

OF DREAMS 

By Sigmund Freud. The great 
work which is the foundation 
of all modern psychoanalytic 


science. 
LIST PRICE $7.50 
















A TREASURY OF SCIENCE 
Ed. by Harlow Shapley and 
others. 724-page panorama of 
scientific development by 75 
leading scientists. 

LIST PRICE $5.95 


WHAT IS SCIENCE? 
Ed. by James R. Newman, The 
nature of science and the sci- 
entific outlook, by 12 outstand- 
ing thinkers. 
LIST PRICE $5.95 








MEDICINE 


Science News Letrer for March 22, 1958 


Study Cancer ‘Vaccine’ 


Evidence points to the possibility that some unknown 
product of the cancer cell may cause the body to produce 


antibody-like substances that 


>» AN ANTI-CANCER vaccine may even- 
tually result from research evidence un- 
covered by Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital doctors at McKinney, Texas. 

A natural defense mechanism of the body 
against cancer, resembling the reaction that 
makes polio and other vaccines possible, 
seems to be present in the body, Dr. Russell 
H. Wilson of the VA hospital has found. 

The work has been based on findings by 
James W. Finney, research microbiologist, 
indicating that, under certain circumstances, 
products from cancer cells may cause the 
body to produce substances, perhaps anti 
bodies, that may travel through the blood 
stream and attack the cancer cells. 

Other workers on the project include Dr. 
Dale A. Clark, research biochemist, and Dr. 
William L. DeGinder, radiologist. They are 
working with both tissue cultures and 
volunteer patients, Dr. Wilson said. 

The cancer tissue is removed by surgery 
and processed to obtain certain proteins. 
These proteins are then injected into the 
patient to stimulate production of the blood 
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in turn attack the cancer cell. 


substances doctors suspect might act against 
cancer cells. 

After blood tests to determine how much 
the patient is reacting to these proteins, 
blood is taken from the patient and the 
blood substance that is active against cancer 
is separated. 

Dr. Wilson reports that, when some of 
the anti-cancer blood substance is injected 
into the patient, there is sometimes a notice- 
able decrease in the size of the tumor mass. 

He said the research group now plans to 
attempt to isolate, from both tumors and 
the blood itself, the specific substance or 
substances responsible for the effects. 

Doctors long have been puzzled by the 
fact that when cancer is treated with X-ray, 
occasionally other cancers which have spread 
to different parts of the body from the 
parent growth tend to decrease in size even 
though they receive no X-rays. In addition 
some cancer growths spontaneously decrease 
in size or stop growing and cause no harm 
for years. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


Reverse Atherosclerosis 


>» ATHEROSCLEROSIS, the nation’s single 
biggest killer, can be reversed, a team of 
Harvard Medical School scientists headed 
by Dr. David D. Rutstein has found. 

The research team has also demonstrated 
that the deposit of fatty substances in the 
inner lining of arteries can either be pre- 
vented with unsaturated fatty acids or ag 
gravated with saturated fatty acids. 

Through the development of a new ap- 
proach using tissue culture methods, the 
Harvard team has now made it possible 
for scientists to observe directly the point 
where fatty substances enter cells grown 
from human arteries. 

Atherosclerosis is the disease in 
fatty substances are deposited in the inner 
lining of the arteries. When this happens, 
the walls of the blood vessels are damaged 
and narrowed. 

While conducting studies on rheumatic 
fever the scientists found that when choles- 
terol was used to determine the effect of a 
steroid hormone on human heart cells, the 
cells had granules that reacted as fats to 
chemical stains. This observation led to 
new studies on lipoid or fat deposition in 
tissue cultures of human aortic lining in a 
medium containing human blood serum. 

From this followed the direct observa- 
tions of the laying down of fatty substances 
in the blood vessel cells. 

Some of the cultures were kept on the 
same food. Others, however, were fed 
cholesterol, either in alcohol solution or 


which 


bound to a protein as in human blood. 

Within four or five days, in those cultures 
to which cholesterol was added, a deposit 
of fat was noted and the cells became 
enlarged. The amount of fatty substance 
deposited was directly proportional to the 
amount of cholesterol added to the medium. 

It was also seen that cells containing the 
fatty material placed in normal cholesterol- 
free medium lost the fat deposits and re- 
gained their normal size. On the other 
hand, if the cells remained in the cholesterol 
medium, the fat deposit continued to in- 
crease until the cells died. 

According to Dr. Rutstein and his as- 
sociates, the deposit of fatty material in the 
cells produced by the added cholesterol 
could be prevented by adding linolenic acid, 
an unsaturated fatty acid found in corn oil, 
soybean oil, fish oils, peanut oil or cotton- 
seed oil. 

The deposit of fat in the cells could be 
markedly increased by a saturated fatty 
acid, such as stearic acid found in butterfat, 
coconut oil, animal fats and shortening, 
when added at the same time the cholesterol 
was added to the medium. 

The scientists who reported their work in 
the current issue of the British medical 
journal Lancet believe they have opened the 
way to direct studies of the mechanism of 
atherosclerosis. 

In addition to Dr. Rutstein, who heads 
Harvard’s department of preventive medi- 
cine, the research team included Dr. Estelle 
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Pasolina Ingenito, research associate in pre- 
ventive medicine; Dr. John M. Craig, as- 
sistant professor of pathology; and Dr. 
Marcellow Martinelli, Lederle Research 


Fellow in preventive medicine from the 
University of Bologna, Italy. 
Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 
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ARTERY CELLS — Microphoto- 
graphs of tissue cultures of human 
aortic cells show the effects of dif- 
ferent fatty deposits. Normal tissue 
appears at the top. Then, a steroid, 
cholesterol, is added, causing fat de- 
posits and cell enlargement; next, an 
unsaturated fatty acid, linolenic acid, 
causes no fatty deposit when added 
with cholesterol; last, a saturated 
fatty acid, stearic acid (found in 
animal fats), is added along with 
cholesterol, causing a marked in- 
crease in fat deposition, 
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PUBLIC - SAFETY 


Science News Letrer for March 22, 1958 


Future Disasters Threaten 


Famine, earthquakes, epidemics and plagues, floods 
and hurricanes, insects and insecticides continue to threaten 
man, along with the new dangers of atomic disaster. 


> THE WORLD can expect major dis- 
asters, even without war. 

Accidental atomic disasters, such as might 
have occurred had the atomic bomb that 
dropped near Florence, S. C., on March 11, 
been armed, add a significant new dimen- 
sion to the world’s vulnerability to disasters. 

But atomic or hydrogen weapon disasters, 
intentional or accidental, are by no means 
the only disasters the world faces in the 
future. 

Disasters have been becoming worse and 
more frequent in recent years. This is 
pointed out by Capt. Walter S, Diehl, U.S 
Navy, Retired, and a Washington, D. C., 
consulting engineer, who has written a 
scientific paper for the Washington Academy 
of Sciences (Dec. 1957). 

What is more frightening, perhaps, is that 
there is every reason to believe that they 
will become still worse in the future. 

. Capt. Diehl defines a disaster as an event 
that kills a large number of people at one 
time. Disasters are becoming more frequent 
because the population of the world is in- 
creasing rapidly. There are more innocent 
bystanders these days whenever disaster 
strikes, and the very fact that the population 
is larger makes some kinds of disaster more 
likely. 

The rarest of the 22 kinds of possible 
disaster listed by Capt. Diehl, is the one 
recorded case of “geological explosion.” This 
occurred in 1348 when Mount Dobratch in 
Austria suddenly “exploded,” killing thou- 
sands of people. The Mount Dobratch ex- 
plosion was not an earthquake, and_ its 
cause has never been explained. 

Seven types of disaster are singled out by 
Capt. Diehl as being potentially dangerous 
to the largest number of people. The most 
widely discussed are the results of atomic 
fallout or by-products from reactors, and the 
dangers of atomic warfare. 

Famine, resulting from drouth and crop 
failure, is already a severe check on popula- 
tion in countries such as China and India 
where most people live at a bare subsistence 
level. Insects have serious disaster potential 
because man has violently upset the balance 
of nature. The insecticides now in use are 
frequently poisonous to man as well as 
insects. 


has a Re ay for large- scale disaster if 
any of the additives in food processing 
should turn out to have very long-range 
toxic effects. Epidemics and plagues have 
been brought under control but the margin 
of control is small. New York City had a 
bad smallpox scare in recent years. 

Finally, the climate of the world has 
changed radically in the past. If such 
change occurred again now, large parts of 
the world population could die of famine. 


Lives lost through regularly recurring 
natural disasters such as hurricanes, floods, 
blizzards, and earthquakes, are certain to 
increase, Capt. Diehl points out, because the 
population continues to increase in the 
danger spots. 

Housing developments have been built 
below the high-water mark of dry river 
beds, for example, and some large commu- 
nities are located on known active earth- 
quake faults. Even where proctective meas- 
ures can be taken, people usually are un- 
willing to pay the price. They would rather 
take their chances on an earthquake than 
go to the expense of building an earthquake 
proof house. 

Other types of disaster are rare yet can 
cause extreme damage. It is impossible to 
predict a large meteorite like the one that 
levelled many square miles of forest near 
Lake Baikal in Siberia in 1918, or an earth- 
quake in a normally inactive area like the 
Charleston, S. C., earthquake of 1886. 

Yet comparable disasters will certainly 
recur. As the world fills up with people 
there will be more and more chance of their 
occurring in a very heavily populated area 
and taking a larger toll of human life. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Ancient “Magic” Figures 
Found in Grand Canyon 


> MYSTERIOUS little twig figurines found 
in caves in the Grand Canyon may have 
been used in prehistoric Indian magic to 
bring success in hunting more than 3,000 
years ago. 

Description of the little wooden animals 
and the archaeologists’ guess at the purpose 
to which they may have been put is reported 
in American Antiquity (Jan.) by Dr. 
Douglas W. Schwartz of the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, and his associates Drs. 
Arthur L. Lange and Raymond deSaussure 
of Newmont Exploration Ltd., Jerome, 
Ariz., and San Francisco, Calif. 

The little animals ranged in height from 
two inches to 14% inches. The bodies were 
from one and one-half to eight inches in 
length. They were found buried in caches 
in very inaccessible caves in the Redwall 
escarpment, the most prominent cliff of the 
Grand Canyon. 

It seems unlikely that the animals were 
children’s toys because no indication was 
found that the caves were used as human 
dwellings. Only a few other objects of 
human manufacture were discovered, the 
most spectacular of which was a hank of 
human hair about four inches long wrapped 
with string. 

Some of the animals were found pierced 


through with miniature wooden spears. 
This the archaeologists believe may indicate 
a ceremonial or ritual killing of the animal 
images to bring success in a coming hunt. 

The animals were made by splitting a 
small stick for most of its length, bending 
the unsplit portion down to form the back 
leg and then winding the split portions 
around to form the body, front legs, neck 
and head. After their ceremonial killing 
they were taken to an inaccessible sacred 
cave and hidden away. 

No evidence was found to indicate what 
prehistoric people may have made the little 
animals. It is thought from the radio- 
carbon date of two of the figures at more 
than 3,000 years that their makers may have 
been part of the widespread Desert Culture 
of the area. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 
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ROCKETS AND MISSILES 


Science News Letrer for March 22, 1958 


Rocket Clubs Superfluous 


Existing science clubs should be able to help the grow- 
ing number of young amateur rocketry enthusiasts with the aid 
of technically trained personnel from industry and the military. 


> NEW. ROCKETRY clubs do not have to 
be organized to handle the swelling ranks of 
rocketry amateurs. 

Current enthusiasm for amateur rocketry 
can best be handled within existing science 
clubs, and military reserve officers not on 
active duty should be allowed to act as com 
munity or school rocketry advisers as a 
means of earning points necessary to main 
tain their commissions. 

Kendall K. Hoyt, executive director of the 
Association of Missile and Rocket Industries 
Washington, D. C., said the formation of 
new clubs especially for amateur rocketeers 
“could have an adverse effect on the na 
tien’s efforts to train youngsters for to 
morrow’s science leadership.” 

School and community funds for science 
activities, which are already in short supply, 
would be watered down even further by the 
formation of new clubs to duplicate part of 
the job in which existing clubs are experi 
enced. 

“Besides,” Mr. Hoyt stated, “high school 
teachers already have enough of a burden 
with extra-curricular activities without add 
ing new clubs, and industrial concerns 
which have been generous in assigning their 
technical personnel to assist science clubs 
may rebel at being called upon for help by 
an expanding number of clubs.” 
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LID GOES ON NUCLEAR POWER STATION — A giant crane lifts on 

the temporary removable roof of the 100-foot, second pressure chamber of 

the Berkeley nuclear power station in Gloucestershire, England. The re- 

movable roof enables welding work to be done in all weathers. The power 
station is expected to be fully operational by 1961. 





In using research officers to back up teach- 
ers and scientists in community science club 
activities, Mr. Hoyt believes the Government 
would realize “an excellent return” on its 
multi-million dollar reserve program in- 
vestment that many critics recently have 
called stagnant. 

In order to maintain their commissions 
and earn retirement pay, reservists must ac- 
cumulate 50 points per year through cor- 
respondence courses, reserve unit meetings, 
administrative work or by acting as instruc- 
tors. Such officers can earn one point for 
any single day in which they devote at least 
two hours to an approved reserve activity. 

They can provide a strong background of 
military safety know-how and _ organized 
discipline that is necessary in conducting 
amateur rocketry projects, Mr. Hoyt believes. 
In addition, through units organized at the 
community level, reservists can be the core 
of any campaign conducted to publicize sci- 
ence youth activities, arrange for needed 
funds or secure experienced technical assist- 
ance. 

The reserve Air Force colonel compares 
his proposed program with the Civil Air 
Patrol Cadet program which he organized 
during World War II. “That,” he said, “was 
a case of youngsters learning from military 
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veterans and at the same time preparing 
to meet a vital future need.” 

Mr. Hoyt told Science Service he is 
“alarmed” at the growing number of rock- 
etry groups. 

“These youngsters are just hurting them- 
selves by forming outside groups that tend 
to spread available funds and competent 
assistance too thin,” he said, adding that 
“they are also hurting science career prep- 
aration efforts by focusing prime attention 
on rocketry and away from such vital pur- 
suits as biology, medical research, basic 
physics and mathematics and other impor- 
tant fields.” 

He urged the Department of Defense to 
collect suggestions immediately from edu- 
cators and youth leaders on how the reserve 
program can best cooperate with organized 
science clubs. 

Miss Margaret Patterson, executive sec- 
retary of Science Clubs of America, said 
SCA is prepared to transmit any resulting 
plan and suggestions to the 18,000 affiliated 
science clubs, reaching 400,000 young sci- 
entists who could benefit. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Last Step in Blood Clot 
Process Is Discovered 


> THE WAY in which thrombin, the 
body’s essential blood-clotting enzyme, car- 
ries out its function has been uncovered, 

Drs. Koloman Laki and Jules A. Gladner 
of the National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases, Bethesda, Md., who 
made the discovery, hope it will shed new 
light on hemophilia and other mysterious 
blood disorders. 

Blood clotting is a complex process in- 
volving a series of bicchemical steps, each 
dependent upon a previous one. Blood 
platelets rupture releasing certain factors 
which act on prothrombin in the blood. 
Prothrombin is then converted into its ac- 
tive enzyme, thrombin. Clotting cannot 
occur without thrombin. 

The formation of thrombin is followed 
by the last step in clotting, the formation 
of fibrin from fibrinogen. Just how throm- 
bin acts on fibrinogen to form the clot has 
not been understood until now. 

Drs. Laki and Gladner have found the 
“active site” on the thrombin molecule that 
is responsible for its action, and have dis- 
covered how thrombin changes fibrinogen 
to fibrin. Their findings are reported in 
the Journal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety (March 5). 

The scientists explain that the thrombin 
acts on the fibrinogen by rearranging the 
electric charges on the bonds of each mole- 
cule so that the fibrinogen molecules clump 
together as fibrin to form a clot. 

The specific molecular bonds which 
thrombin split were previously unknown. 
The bonds are known as peptides. 

Further research revealed three other 
enzymes similar to thrombin also break 
down protein molecules by splitting the pep- 
tide bonds which hold them together. How 
the enzyme determines which peptide bonds 
it will break probably rests with the struc- 
ture of the enzyme molecule itself. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 
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GENIAC® in Assembly Rack 


ARE YOU IN? 


ENGINEER OR RESEARCH WORKER 
who wants to learn more about the ap- 
plication of computers to his problems. 
TEACHER in high school or college who 
needs laboratory or demonstration ma- 
terial on computers. 
SCIENTIFIC AMATEUR who wants to 
learn about computers but doesn’t 
know how to begin. 


INVETERATE GADGETEER 
STUDENT impatient for teachers to begin. 


FAMILY MAN who wants some fun with 
his kids. 
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THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE FROM THESE GROUPS HAVE BOUGHT AND ENJOYED GENIAC®, 


THE ELECTRIC BRAIN CONSTRUCTION KIT. 


THE MANUALS are a survey of the applications of symbolic logic in reducing various prob- 
lems to repetitive machine solution. We explain the theory and illustrate with complete wiring 


diagrams. 


THE 100 PAGE TEXT gives an overview of the whole computer field. 

THE KIT OF MATERIALS contains over 400 parts, switches, all wire and tools necessary for 
building and designing over 50 different computing game playing, problem solving circuits. 
YOU benefit from the experience of thousands of users incorporated in the latest revised 


WE GUARANTEE ABSOLUTELY that unless you are completely satisfied with your GENIAC® 
kit, you may ship it back to us within 7 days and we will return your money. 


SEND NOW! ONLY $19.95 POSTPAID 





ATOMOTRON 


® MINIATURE ATOM 
SMASHER 


@ PRODUCES 75,000 
VOLTS 


® ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE 





In no sense of the word a toy or a gadget. The 
ATOMOTRON is a scientific instrument capable of 
producing 75,000 volts—makes sparks up to 2” long 
—yet is absolutely safe because the current is infini- 
tesimal. The science teacher—acience lover—or hobby- 
ist can perform experiments to astound students— 
friends—family. Makes smoke disappear—-defy gravity 
—turns propellers at a distance—transforms atomic 
energy into light—makes artificial lightning—smashes 
atoms—demonstrates ionic space ship drive—and 
many other experiments. Constructed of the finest ma- 
terials. Will do exactly—for instruction purposes—— 
what generators that cost 3 to 10 times more will do. 
The perfect device to teach the secrets of atomic 
physics and electricity. Will hold an audience spell- 
bound as it performs trick after amazing trick. In- 
cludes an experiment kit and illustrated experiment 
manual. Manual explains the “‘how’’ and “why."’ You 
will invent many new experiments of your own. A fine 
research tool that will give years of beneficial service 
to the institution or individual who owns one. In kit 
form or assembled. 


For either, add 80c for postage and 
handling in U. S.; $1.00 abroad. 
Use coupon below te order. 


..$14.95 
$19.95 











A 66-inch Slide-rule 
for your pocket 


The GENIAC® Calculator 
carries 66-inch spiral scaler 
yet measures only ten inches 
fully extended and six inches 
when closed. Four to five fig- 
ure Day | can be relled 
on. It is indispensable to the 
scientist, research worker and 
student. Administrative staff 
and business men will find it 
of tremendous value for a 
host of estimating and check- 
ing calculations. 

The GENIA Slide Rule 
solves multiplication, division, 
percentage leu: 
gives 5 place logarithms. 





Slide Rule Open 
You may use it for 30 days and if you 
are not satisfied repack me mail it back. 


What our users say: 
"It does all you claim—four 
or five figure accuracy with- 
out eyestrain or magnifiers. 
Half an hour’ 8 stud, is am- 
ple for its use.’ .B, 

“T use the GENIAG Oal- 
culator for all my slide rule 
work and need the extra digit 
which normal slide rules can- 
not give. I had to get one of 
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Slide Rule last month 
using mine in his office.”* «& 
G.H. Textile Manufacturers. 
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Send for yours now—Only $19.95 postpaid. 


Use coupon below to order. 


OLIVER GARFIELD Co., Inc., dept. st 38-D, 108 E. 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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(N.Y.C. Residents add 3% City Sales Tax) 


1 GENIAC Electric Brain Construction Kit and Manual 
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1 ATOMOTRON Miniature Atom Smasher and Manual, 1 Star Finder Kit $5.95 + 45c¢ 
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Relief Globe, $12.95 
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ENGINEERING 
“No-Hands” Factory 
Makes Defense Part 


See Front Cover 


> A “NO-HANDS” factory, automatically 
milling, drilling and boring vital parts for 
electronic defense systems, is in operation 
in Los Angeles, Calif. 

The nation’s first completely electronically 
controlled line of machine tools is operated 
from punched tapes and transistorized digi 
tal computers at a Hughes Aircraft Com 
pany plant adjoining International Airport. 

The photograph on the cover of this 
week’s Science News Letrer shows some 
of the special tapes used to produce machine 
tools electronically. The tool part appears 
on the tape that guides its production. 

The automatic production line is designed 
to handle the majority of machining jobs in 
lots of a few hundred or less, with dimen 
sions no greater than eight to 12 inches 
in any direction. This is in contrast to the 
specialized mass-production machining of 
automobile manufacturers. 

The “building block” principle is em- 
ployed in designing both machine tools and 
control system. Each machine tool is de- 
signed to fit in a standard space on an 
automated assembly line, so that any num- 
ber and sequence of machines can be used 
side by side. 

The system has a simple dial-correction 
method to compensate for machine-tool 
wear. 

A very accurate method of measuring the 
distances the machines must travel to reach 
the proper spot has been devised. It is 
based on counting off the proper number 
of ten-thousandths of an inch on an electro 
magnetic measuring scale that moves with 
the machine. 

Changes in operations may be introduced 
or production may be started on new parts 
merely by changing punched tapes and 
without stopping the machines. 

Because the line is automatic, only one 
operator is needed. Control tapes can be 
punched by a typist after only a few hours’ 
instruction. In the prototype system, the 
human operator needs only to place un- 
machined castings on the line and remove 
finished parts. But even this operation can 
easily be made automatic. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Group Forms to Aid 
World-Wide Economy 


> PERSONS interested in economic devel 
opment and technical cooperation through 
out the world have come of age profession 
ally with the organization of the Society 
for International Development, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Invitations to charter member- 
ship are being issued by an interim com- 
mission of which Gove Hambidge, formerly 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, is executive secre 
tary. 


Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 
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MEDICINE 


Stress Adds to Heart Ills 


> Occupational stress has been found to be 
the most prevalent of three contributing 
factors common to 100 sufferers of heart 
diseases, a ten-year study shows. 

Heredity and fat consumption were thx 
other two factors most frequently found to 
influence coronary disease. 

Questions answered by the study, pub 
lished in the American Journal of the Med- 
ical Sciences (March), include the problem 
of overwork and long hours. Over 90° 
of those in the experimental group, all be 
tween the ages of 25 and 40, had been under 
severe occupational stress for varying periods 
before the appearance of heart disease. All 
had hardening or narrowing of the arteries. 

One-fourth of the patients held two jobs 
while another 46°/, worked at least 60 hours 
per week. 

Others showed unusual fear, insecurity, 
discontent, frustration, restlessness or inade 
quacy in emnployment. The 100 subjects in 
the normal group did not experience any 
such emotional upset, according to the 
study. 

Heredity, another factor which showed 
significant data, has long been linked with 


causes of heart disease. The study showed 


PSYCHOLOGY 
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67°% of the patients had a history of some 
heart disease for one or both parents. How- 
ever, a positive history is not a certain 
death certificate nor a negative history a 
guarantee of longevity. 

More than half of the patients were ac- 
customed to large amounts of fats in the 
diet, while regular exercise, or the lack of 
it, showed no correlation with normal health 
or early heart afflictions. 

Tobacco smoking proved to be more 
prevalent among the heart group under 
study, and the patients were more addicted 
than the normal group. The heavy smoking 
habits of the patients appeared to be the 
result of heightened emotional strain rather 
than a direct cause of disease. 

Overweight did not seem to play a sig- 
nificant role in the causal relationship, the 
study showed. 

The study was conducted by Dr. Henry 
I. Russek, a consultant in cardiovascular re- 
search at the U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y., and Dr. Bur- 
ton L. Zohman, associate professor of medi- 
cine at the State University of New York 
College of Medicine in Brooklyn. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


Indians Had Dream Theory 


> FREUD'S psychoanalytic theory of dreams 
was independently invented by the Iroquois 
Indians before the coming of the Whit 
Man. 

Although the Iroquoian theory is not pre 
cisely the same as Freud’s, the difference is 
not any more marked than the difference 
between the Jungian and Freudian varieties 
of psychoanalytic theory, Dr. Anthony F. C. 
Wallace, of the Eastern Pennsylvania Psy 
chiatric Institute and the University of Penn 
sylvania, explains in the American Anthro 
pologist (April). 

“Over the course of nearly 300 years and 
probably longer, the Seneca—like the other 
Iroquois—have let dreams direct their lives,” 
he said. 

The Iroquois theory was described by on« 
of the Jesuit fathers who began preaching 
the gospel to the Seneca nation in 1668. 
They found that the Seneca were particu 
larly obstinate in looking to their dreams for 
guidance in all the important affairs of life. 

The Iroquois recognized conscious and 
unconscious parts of the mind and dreams 
were believed to be the expression of desires 
that “come from the depths of the soui.” 

On awakening, the dreamer would tell his 
dreams and spare no pains to fulfill the de- 
sire revealed in the dreams. Or he might 
take his dreams to a clairvoyant to have 
them interpreted. 

The Jesuit fathers were appalled at the 
thought that some Iroquois might dream of 
the priests’ deaths and then have to kill to 
fulfill their desires. One Huron did dream 


that he killed a French priest. He was ap- 
peased, however, by being given a French 
coat supposedly taken from the body of a 
dead Frenchman. 

When a sick person dreamed, the whole 
village vied to give the sick person his every 
wish, for any frustration was a threat to life. 
A dying man might be surrounded by liter- 
ally thousands of scissors, awls, knives, bells, 
needles, blankets, coats, caps, wampum 
belts, beads and whatever else was sug- 
gested by the sick man’s fancy or the hope- 
ful guesses of his friends. 

If he died at last, “He dies,” the people 
would say, “because his soul wished to eat 
the flesh of a dog, or of a man; because a 
certain hatchet that he wished for could not 
be procured.” 

If he survived, the gift of the last thing 
he wished for during illness was cherished 
for the rest of his life. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


TECHNOLOGY 
Stretchable Paper 
Makes Better Bags 


> HIGH STRENGTH paper that stretches 
to absorb shock instead of tearing can now 
be used to make grocery bags, cement sacks 
and heavy-duty wrappings. 

Some supermarkets already are using the 
new grocery bags, which can be dropped 
more than 20 times without breaking when 
filled with an average load of groceries. 
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The new paper, called Clupak, is identical 
to present kraft papers except for the way 
in which fibers of the stretchable paper are 
intertwined to provide elasticity. 

Fibers of ordinary kraft paper are 
“matted” like the felt in a hat. When a 
strain is applied, the fibers separate. In 
Clupak, the same fibers are “twisted and 
pushed together, similar to a person inter- 
weaving the fingers of his hands.” Mechani- 
cally, the differences between the new paper 
and ordinary kraft paper are similar to the 
differences between a felt hat and a knitted 
sweater. 

Clupak was developed from a basic proc- 
ess patented by Sanford Cluett of Cluett, Pea- 
body and Company, developers of the “San- 
forized” pre-shrinking process for fabrics. 
It will be licensed to paper manufacturers 
by a new company, Clupak, Inc., New York, 
organized jointly by West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company and Cluett, Peabody 
and Company. 

Although Clupak costs 10°/, to 15% more 
than ordinary kraft papers, it is expected to 
be cheaper to use because bag manufac- 
turers will be able to use just three layers 
of the new paper to achieve four-ply bag 
strength. 

Tests show that multi-wall sacks made 
of the new extensible paper can withstand 
two to three times more punishment than 
similar sacks made of regular kraft paper. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


TWO BAGS FULL — Clupak paper 

bag survives a fwe-foot butt drop 

test intact, while regular bag, at the 
left, splits. 
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MEDICINE 


Adrenal Glands May 
Help Cause Cancers 


> THE ADRENAL glands, which help 
humans to overcome stress, may also help 
cause some kinds of cancer. 

This has been indicated by research done 
by Dr. W. J. Eversole, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, and Dr. John Da- 
Vanzo, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J., and reported by the American Cancer 
Society. 

The scientists were able to prevent the 
development of liver cancer in rats by 
removing the adrenal glands and injecting 
large doses of an artificial adrenal hormone 
called DCT, or desoxycorticosterone trime 
thylacetate. 

Rats with adrenal glands or remnants of 
adrenal glands, whether given the hormone 
or not, always develop the liver cancer after 
four to five months of a diet which includes 
butter yellow. 

The scientists removed the adrenal glands 
and gave the rats heavy doses of DCT. Five 
months later the treated rats showed little 
if any evidence of disease. Rats which still 
had their adrenals and had not received the 
DCT all had diseased livers by that time 
and many were dying of liver cancer. 

Smaller doses of the DCT were also tried 
in adrenal-less animals. This slowed down 
the development of the cancer although it 
could not prevent cancer from occurring. 
The rats grew new adrenals from small 
accessory gland tissue, a fact which the 
researchers believe may explain the results. 

Possibly, the large dose of DCT suppresses 
this accessory tissue, while low doses permit 
the tissue to begin producing the adrenal 
hormones which bring on the cancer. 

The research has no direct application to 
human cancer at present, but it helps 
narrow the search for the chemical causes 
of at least some kinds of cancer, the Society 


reported. 
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SURGERY 
Find New Treatment 
For Angina Pectoris 


> THERE IS A new surgical approach and 
technique for treatment of angina pectoris, 
severe pain in the chest, arm and heart, 
caused by heart disease. 

Dr. Louis T. Palumbo, chief of the surgi- 
cal service, Veterans Administration Center, 
Des Moines, Iowa, reported the technique 
will also help vascular insufficiency or in- 
adequate blood supplies to the hand. 

Angina pectoris, which occurs more fre- 
quently in men than women, is character- 
ized by recurring attacks of severe chest 
pains, usually provoked by exertidn or ex- 
citement. The pain sometimes radiates to 
the left shoulder and down the left arm, and 
death may even occur. 

Dr. Palumbo told surgeons at a meeting 
of the International College of Surgeons and 
23rd annual Congress of the United States 
and Canadian sections, Los Angeles, Calif., 
that the technique permits a complete re- 
moval of the sensory and motor pathways 
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from and to the heart. The operation is 
simpler and easier to perform than any other 
for this disease, he pointed out. 

In addition, it completely or nearly com- 
pletely relieves the disabling pain due to 
angina and also eliminates the undesirable 
action of the nerves which supply and con 
trol blood vessels of the heart muscle. 

This leaves the patient free from the fear 
of the pain which formerly made him an 
invalid. The procedure carries a lesser risk 
and a lower operative complication rate 
than any other known procedure now ad 
vocated for angina. 

“The interruption of both nerve pathways 
has a very favorable outcome in bringing 
about a more rapid rehabilitation of the 
patient with both freedom from disabling 
pain and allowance for the individual to 
carry on within the limits of his physical 
capabilities and cardiac reserves. Many pa 
tients previously incapacitated are now re 
stored to a nearly normal socio-economic 
life without the need of the type of medi 
cations they were taking prior to surgery,” 
Dr. Palumbo stated. 

Results of this study have led to the 
introduction of a new concept concerning 
the sympathetic nerve pathways which con- 
trol the pupil of the eye of man. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


MEDICINE 
Researchers Devise TB 
Detecting Blood Test 


> A BLOOD test to detect active tuber 
culosis has been developed by scientists at 
Northwestern University Medical School, 
the National Tuberculosis Association has 
announced, 

This test, which will aid early diagnosis 
of TB, was difficult to devise because of the 
questionable role of antibodies in the 
disease, 

The test is known as a double-diffusion 
precipitation technique. It was devised by 
Dr. Guy P. Youmans, head of the depart- 
ment of microbiology, and associates, Robert 
C. Parlett and Caroline Rehr, with the aid 
of Dr. William Lester of the Suburban Cook 
County Tuberculosis Association Sanitorium. 

Live TB germs were introduced in a gela- 
tine-like substance made from a seaweed 
base. This solidified after being pipetted 
into glass tubes. A second layer of gelatine 
without germs was introduced in the tube 
and solidified. The tube was then filled with 
blood serum to be tested for antibodies. 

If the serum was from TB patients, a 
cloudy layer precipitated between the two 
layers of gelatine within a period of 48 to 
72 hours. This precipitation is known as 
an antigen-antibody precipitate. 

The advantage of the test lies in the fact 
that it is simple and reliable and can be 
carried out in hospital laboratories with a 
minimum of equipment, the scientists re- 
port in the American Review of Tuberculosis 
and Pulmonary Diseases (March). 

A disadvantage, however, is that the 
method detects the TB antibodies but pro 
vides no measurement of the amount .f 
any of the antibodies detected. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Report Method for Taking 
Pictures Using Heat 


> A NEW METHOD of taking pictures 
using the heat radiated by the object has 
been developed. 

The device is called a “thermal image 
converter.” It will give photographs of ob- 
jects only 27 degrees Fahrenheit warmer 
than the surrounding atmosphere, the scien- 
tists say in Nature (March 8). 

The complete image converter consists of 
a self-supporting film of amorphous selen 
ium that has been coated with metal on one 
side and is mounted in a vacuum at the 
focus of a parabolic mirror. The photograph 
is made by recording the amount of sodium 
light transmitted by the film. 

For objects at temperatures more than 
400 degrees Fahrenheit the aperture of the 
mirror must be reduced to avoid crystalliza 
tion of the selenium. 

Developers of the thermal image con 
verter are Drs. W. R. Harding, C. Hilsum 
and D. C. Northrop of the Services Elec 
tronics Research Laboratory, Baldock, Herts, 


England. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Pesticides From ‘Mums 
Found Safe and Potent 


> HARD ON insects but easy on man and 
other warm-blooded animals is how the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture describes 
four new insecticides. 

The new compounds all come from chrys 
anthemumic acid, a man-made substance 
similar to an acid found in plants. of the 
chrysanthemum family. They are related 
chemically to the already well-known pesti 
cides pyrethrum and allethrin that are also 
derived from plant substances. 

All these chemicals have 
lethal power over certain insects, yet a low 
toxicity to warm-blooded animals.” The 
new insecticides, however, are even less 
deadly to animals, with toxicity as measured 
with rats ranging from one-eighth to one 
third that of pyrethrum and allethrin, re 
spectively. 

USDA scientists report that the best two 
of the new compounds are equal to or better 
than the other plant derivatives when it 
comes to high levels of kill against the 
malaria mosquito, the codling moth, the 
southern armyworm and the body louse. 
Both these compounds, 6-chloropiperony!] 
chrysanthemumate and 6-bromopiperony! 
chrysanthemumate, are slower in_ their 
action, however. 

They are less effective than DDT and 
other chlorinated hydrocarbons, all of which 
may leave toxic residues. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 


Atlantic Loses 6,000,000 
Tons of Water a Second 


>» SIX MILLION tons of water each sec 
ond are lost by the North Atlantic, and 
exactly this amount is fed into the North 
Atlantic from below the equator. 

This and other findings about the major 
ocean currents of the world are reported by 
Dr. F. G. Walton Smith of the International 
Oceanographic Foundation to the Smith 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

The major currents circulate continually, 
making a clockwise circuit in the northern 
oceans and a counterclockwise one in the 
southern oceans. In general, the current 
flowing toward the pole on the western 
side of the ocean tends to be comparatively 
narrow and fast, whereas the corresponding 
current on the east, flowing toward the 
equator, is wide and slow. 

Best known of these ocean rivers is the 
Gulf Stream. In the west it carries between 
25,000,000 to 50,000,000 tons of water a 
second northward in a narrow stream flow- 
ing up to six knots. It crosses the North 
Atlantic, then veers southwestward off the 
coast of Africa, where it is known as the 
Canaries Current. To complete the circuit, 
it crosses the Atlantic again, very slowly, 
and spreads over a wide area. 

The 6,000,000 tons poured each second 
across the equator is balanced by the water 
that leaves the surface and sinks below be 
tween Greenland and Iceland, in the Labra- 
dor Sea, and west of Gibraltar where the 
Mediterranean comes in contact with the 
Atlantic. 

Each of these three downward movements 
removes from the surface about a third of 
that carried across the equator by the South 
Equatorial Current. 
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MEDICINE 


Cross Antibiotic Hurdle; 
Retention Problem Solved 


> A LONG-SOUGHT method by which 
antibiotics can be improved in their effective- 
ness against infection, by raising their con 
centration and body retention time, has been 
found. 

The method, reported in Nature (March 
8), consists of combining familiar antibi- 
otics, such as streptomycin and neomycin, 
with salts containing large molecules, to 
form compounds called antibiolymphins. 

Drs. P. Malek, M. Herold, J. Hoffman 
and J. Kole of the Institute for Antibiotic 
Research, Prague, Czechoslovakia, report 
that this combination produced a long-last- 
ing concentration of the antibiolymphins in 
lymph nodes, the body’s storehouse for germ 
warfare. 

Previously, many antibiotics injected into 
the blood stream traveled to the lymph 
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nodes but remained only for a few hours 
and at an extremely low level of concen- 
tration. 

The physiological characteristics of the 
antibiolymphins attract them to the lymph 
nodes. With them, they carry the beneficial 
antibiotics. 

Another favorable result of the research 
concerns the reversal or reaction by the two 
types of germ fighting compounds. 

Some antibiotics, when injected, result in 
immediate high concentration in the blood, 
while low in the areas needed, the lymph 
nodes. Antibiolymphins reacted in an op- 
posite manner, concentrating in the lymph 
nodes, the scientists report. 

They also point out that antibiolymphins 
showed “far less” toxic, or poisonous, effects 
than the antibiotics. 

Antibiolymphins are compounds resulting 
from treatment of antibiotics such as strep- 
tomycin, neomycin, viomycin and strepto- 
thrycin, with a wide range of naturally 
occurring organic acids, 

Since antibiolymphins are specifically at- 
tracted to the lymphatic system, a higher 
concentration of antibiotics can be attained 
and stored and released at a more desirable 
rate in lymph nodes. Other antibiotics, 
when injected, circulate through the body 
by means of the blood stream which means 
high concentration but for a very short 
period of time. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


HORTICULTURE 
Brown Lawns May be 
Dyed Green Safely 


> IT IS perfectly safe to dye your brown 
lawn green. 

Dr. Victor B. Youngner, turf-grass special- 
ist at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, finds that green dyes for dormant 
grasses may well find a permanent place in 
turf-grass management. 

Recently developed colorants from the 
chemical industry were tested in fall, 1957. 
Most gave good coloring to browning grass 
plots for two weeks after applications. 
Several maintained good to fair color up 
to eight weeks and may have lasted longer 
under ideal conditions. 

All compounds tested exhibited little rub- 
off after drying. 

In addition to offering a solution to brown 
winter lawns, the products.may also be 
used to color disease-killed turf until re- 
planting is possible, or turf brown from 
lack of water. 

In using colorants, several points must 
be remembered, Dr. Youngner emphasized: 

i. Even though the dormant, artificially 
colored grass may look quite fresh and 
green, it should be watered occasionally 
during periods of low rainfall. 

2. Apply only enough colorant to 
thoroughly and uniformly cover the grass 
with a minimum of run-off. 

3. Buy only colorants made by reliable 
companies. The good materials are designed 
only to economically color discolored grass 
until new growth begins. This is all a 
dependable manufacturer will claim to do. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 
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MEDICINE 
U. S.-Sweden Team Study 
Cause of Newborn Death 


> A JOINT RESEARCH project carried 
out by American and Swedish scientists may 
lead to a better understanding of respiratory 
malfunction in babies, the most common 
cause of newborn death. 

The research is the first complete scientific 
record of a baby’s first breath. 

Dr. Forrest H. Adams of the University 
of California at Los Angeles Medical School, 
recently described “first breath” research to 
the Western Society for Clinical Research. 

This research was carried out in collabo- 
ration with Drs. Petter Karlberg and John 
Lind of the Wenner-Gren Laboratory, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Recordings of pressures within infants’ 
chests during and after delivery and rapid 
serial X-rays of the lungs before and during 
the first few breaths were obtained. These 
suggested that a sudden expansion of the 
tiny lung capillaries may assist in the lung 
expansion associated with the first breath. 

The sudden capillary expansion is thought 
to be related to changes occurring when 
blood flow through the umbilical cord to 
the infant is suddenly shut off. 

There was generally no chest recoil in 
the baby immediately following the “big 
squeeze” of delivery. Some had thought 
this assisted lung expansion. 

“The first breath is probably the most 
important breath we take in our lives since 
it may set the pattern for future lung 
action,” Dr. Adams pointed out. 

“Yet we know little about the conditions 
leading to it. As we learn more about the 
mechanisms involved, we may learn-to pre- 
vent some of the many newborn deaths 
caused by lung collapse and other respira- 
tory malfunctions,” he said. 
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MARINE BIOLOGY 
Shell Pattern Identifies 
Old and New Barnacles 


> “FINGERPRINTING” barnacles may 
turn out to be as successful a means of 
identifying these small sea animals as it is 
for humans. 

It is very difficult to tell one species of 
barnacle from another just by their external 
appearance or shell. Usually it is necessary 
to dissect the animal and in cases where no 
soft body is present, as in a fossil, species 
identification is more difficult. 

Now, however, the discovery of unique 
patterns that can be seen by cutting and 
polishing the cut edge of a shell provides 
a relatively easy and accurate means of 
identification. 

Ira E. Cornwall of Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, reports in the current issue of the 
Canadian Journal of Zoology (Feb.) that 
even small or delicate fragments of a bar- 
nacle can be studied and identified. He has 
found that in many of the sessile barnacles 
studied, the pattern is the same in recent 
and fossil specimens. 

Science News Letter. March 22, 1958 
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Jupiter Now Most Prominent 


April is the month that will see the planet Jupiter 
nearest to the earth, in addition to bringing the first solar 


eclipse of the year. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> IN A DIRECTION from the earth di 
rectly opposite to that of the sun on April 
17, the giant planet Jupiter will make its 
closest approach of the year, at a distance of 
413,000,000 miles. It will then be most 
prominent, visible all night with a bright- 
ness of minus two on the astronomical mag- 
nitude scale. 

Jupiter is shown on the accompanying 
maps, which depict the sky at is appears 
about 10:00 p.m., your own kind of stand- 
ard time, at the first of April, an hour 
earlier at the middle and two hours earlier 
at the end. It is toward the southeast, in 
Virgo, the virgin, just to the left of Spica, 
the brightest star in that constellation. Al- 
though Spica is among the 20 brightest stars 
in the sky (those of the first magnitude or 
brighter), Jupiter now surpasses it in bril- 
liance by about 18 times. 

High in the south, above and right of 
Virgo, you come to Leo, the lion, with an- 
other first-magnitude star. This is Regulus, 
which is in a group of six stars often called 
the “sickle,” from its resemblance to that 
implement. 

To the right of Leo is the rather faint 
constellation of Cancer, but next to that is 
the figure of Gemini, the twins. Here we 
find Pollux, also of magnitude one. Below 
Gemini is Canis Minor, the lesser dog, with 
Procyon, and below that stands the great 
dog Canis Major, with Sirius, the dog star. 
This is now so low that it is faint and rela 
tively inconspicuous, quite different from 
the way it looked on midwinter evenings, 
when it was in the southern sky. 


Orion is Faint 


The same is true of Orion, to the west. 
Betelgeuse, the brightest star in this figure 
of the warrior, is shown; so are the three 
stars that mark his belt. However, Rigel, 
below the belt, has passed below the hori- 
zon. It may be seen earlier in the evening. 

To the right of Orion is Taurus, the 
bull, in which we see Aldebaran. On ac- 
count of its low altitude, and the conse- 
quent increased absorption of its light by 
the earth’s atmosphere, it is represented by 
the symbol for a second-magnitude star, 
although it is really of the first. Above 
Taurus is Auriga, the charioteer, in which 
Capella shines. 

High in the eastern sky, above and to the 
left of Jupiter, is the figure of Bootes, the 
bear-driver. Here we find Arcturus. Close 


to the northeastern horizon Vega, which is 
in Lyra, the lyre, is shown. Actually, of all 
the stars that can be seen from these lati- 
tudes, only Sirius surpasses Vega in bright- 


ness, but as it is seen here you might not 
think so. Later in the night, as it climbs 
higher in the sky, it will be seen at full 
brilliance, as it will in the evenings later 
in the year. 

Saturn, now in the constellation of Ophiu 
chus, the serpent-bearer, appears about mid- 
night above the southeastern horizon. Hours 
later, or about two and a half hours before 
sunrise, Mars appears, in Capricornus, the 
sea-goat. Mars, red in color, is a little 
fainter than Saturn, although both are of 
the first magnitude. About half an hour 
later Venus appears, brighter even than 
Jupiter. Mercury, which appeared in the 
evening sky at the end of March, may be 
glimpsed in the first day or so of April, but 
you will have to look to the western sky, 
near the horizon, after sunset and even 
before dusk has faded, if you want to see it. 

On April 3, at 10:45 p.m. EST, the moon 
will be full. This full moon will have a 
special significance, for it is the paschal 
moon, the one that determines the date of 
Easter. 

It is commonly stated that Easter is the 
first Sunday following the first full moon 
after the vernal equinox, or the beginning 
of our spring in the Northern Hemisphere. 
The vernal equinox occurred on March 20 
at 10:06 p.m., EST, when the sun passed 
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over the equator. The next full moon is 
on April 3, so the following Sunday, April 
6, is Easter. And from the date of Easter 
are determined the dates of certain other 
religious “movable feasts.” 


The Easter Moon 


The Easter rule was set in 325 A.D. by 
the Council of Nicaea. Before that there 
were two principal factions in the early 
church with their own ideas as to when 
the festival should be celebrated. 

The Crucifixion and Resurrection had 
taken place at the time .of the Hebrew 
Passover, which begins on the 14th day of 
the month of Nisan in the Jewish calendar. 
Since each month in this calendar begins 
with the new moon, it is always full 
at the 14th. Hence when Christ arose from 
the dead it was a time of full moon and, 
also, it happened on a Sunday. 

One group wanted to celebrate Easter 
always at the time of the full moon, but 
the others thought that the day of the week 
was important. They wanted it on Sunday, 
and the Nicene Council decided in their 
favor. 

They fixed the rule that Easter should 
come on the Sunday following the 14th 
day of the moon when this came on or 
after March 21, which was the day of the 
equinox in 325. Actually, as this year, the 
equinox may occur on the 20th; sometimes 
it may come on the 22nd, while the full 
moon may ‘not necessarily come on the 14th 
day of the lunar month. Thus, the rule 
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does not apply to the real moon, but repre- 
sents an average. In 1818 and 1845, for 
example, the full moon came on Easter day, 
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First Eclipse of 1958 


April also brings the first eclipse of 1958, 
but it will not be visible in any part of 
North America, except Alaska. This hap 


pens on April 18, when the new moon will 
come directly between earth and sun. How- 
ever, the moon will be far enough away 
that it will appear slightly smaller than 
the sun and thus will not completely cover 
it. 

Even where the solar eclipse is at its 
height, along a path that starts in the In- 
dian Ocean, southwest of India, 
Burma, Thailand, Viet Nam and Formosa 
and ends in the Pacific Ocean southeast of 
Japan, one would see a ring of the bright 
solar surface around the dark disc of the 
moon. Thus it is called an annular eclipse, 
since “annulus” is Latin for ring. Along the 
first part of this path it will be April 19 
as the eclipse occurs. But the path crosses 
the International Date Line where it is still 
the 18th, so the event may be said to end 
the day before it begins! 

Over a larger area, covering all of Asia 
except the northwestern part, the Indian 
Ocean, Indonesia and the western Pacific, 
as well as Alaska, there will be a partial 
eclipse, with the moon hiding a part of the 
sun. By our time reckoning, the eclipse 
occurs during the night of the 18th. 


crosses 


Celestial Time Table for April 
April EST 
3 4:00p.m. Moon nearest, distance 221,800 
miles. 
10:45 p.m Full moon. 
4 10:39 p.m. Moon passes Jupiter. 
8 6:00p.m. Venus farthest west of sun 
9:10 p.m. Moon passes Saturn. 
10 6:50 p.m. Moon in last quarter. 
13 7:53a.m. Moon passes Mars. 
16 2:00p.m. Mercury and sun in same di 
rection, 
6:00 p.m. Moon farthest, distance 252,500 
miles. 


17 2:00a.m. Jupiter in opposite direction from 
sun and nearest earth, distance 
413,000,000 miles. 

New moon—annular eclipse of 
sun. 

Neptune in opposite direction 
from sun and nearest earth, 
tance 2,724,000,000 miles. 
Moon in first quarter. 


15 10:23 p.m. 


23 9:00 p.m. 
dis 


26 =64:36p.m. 
Subtract one hour for CST, 

MST, and three for PST. 
Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


two hours for 





@® RADIO 


Saturday, March 29, 1958, 1:30-1:45 p.m., EST 


“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over the CBS 
Radio network. Check your local CBS station. 


Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, president, Warner- 
Chilcott Laboratories, Morris Plains, N. J., 
will discuss “Safer Child-Birth.” 
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BUILD A SOLAR ENERGY FURNACE 
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School Project 
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tion booklet. This sun powered fur- 
nace will generate terrific heat 
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metal. Sets poe aflame in ya Use our Fresnel 
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Books of the Week 


Science News Letrer for March 22, 1958 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 


- convenient pu se of any U. S. 


ae ote to Book Department, 
publi 


Science Service, 1719 N Street, 


book in print, send a remittance to cover retail I ie 2 (postage will 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Request free 


tions direct loom publisher, not from Science Service. 


Volume V 
Eds, 


ADVANCES IN Virus RESEARCH: 
Kenneth M. Smith and Max A. Lauffer, 
Academic, 376 p., illus., $9.50. Reports of re- 
cent research. 


Air, Winps, aND WeatHer—J. Myron Atkin 
and R. Will Burnett—Rinehart, 5% p., illus. with 
drawings by Raymond Perlman, paper, $1. Sim 


ple experiments, simply described for elementary 
school pupils. 

Arctic Riviera: A Book About the 
of Northeast Greenland—Ernst Hofer—Kum 
merly & Frey, (Walter Pitkin), 127 p., illus., 
with photographs by the author, $14.50. A 
book of breath-taking beauty containing in 
formation of especial interest to those concerned 
with the Arctic and the Geophysical Year. 

Tue Bapcer—Ernest Neal—lenguin, 176 p., 
illus., paper, 85¢. Reporting the investigation of 
an English amateur naturalist into the privat 
life secrets of this interesting animal. 


Beauty 


BioLocy Serving You—Charles Gramet and 
James Mandel—Prentice-Hall, 616 p.,_ illus., 
$4.96. A high-school text on living things. 

Buzzrait: The Story of a Rattlesnake—Rob 
ert M. McClung—Morrow, 64 p., illus. with 
drawings by the author, $2.50. Information 


about the timber rattlesnake prepared for chil 
dren. 

CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN 
Challenge of the Life Sciences—Russell B. Stev 
ens—Nat. Acad. of Sciences—Nat. Res. Council, 
63 p., illus., paper, $1. To help the young stu 
dent to match himself to a job truly appropriate 
to his personal inclinations and talents. 

THe DerorMATION or THE Eartu’s Crust: 
An Inductive Approach to the Problems of Dias 


Biotocy: The 


trophism-——Walter H. Bucher—Hafner, 518 p., 
illus., $10. Authorized reissue of the original 
edition of 1933. 

Docror Harry: The Story of Dr. Herman 
Lorber—Adam Barnett—Crowell, 180 p., $3.50. 


Biography of an endearing family doctor who 
came to this country from Austria-Hungary at 
the age of 16. 

ENERGY AND Power—Robert Irving—Knopf, 
143 p., illus. with drawings by Leonard Everett 





KNOWLEDGE 


m2 UIRED THROUGH READING 


k Cut Your Readina Time in Half will 

INCR EASE your READING RATE and COM- 

PREHENSION. In 10 EASY LESSONS, you 

can IMPROVE your READING ABLLITY 100%. 
Ten Lessons for only $1.26 

THE READING LABORATORY, INC. 
W.&.F.8. Building, Broad & Chestnut Streets 

Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 











Self illuminating 
7 POWER MAGNIFIER 


Reg. 9.95 value. Not one but 2 precision ground 
coated lenses magnify with startling sharpness and | 
clarity. Rugged chromed steel body holds 2 flashlight 
batteries. Brilliant illumination for any substance or 
specimen. Removable calibrated scale, inches and cent. 
ning beneath lenses for robes, tweezers, etc. 
sands of satisfied users. No C.0.D 1 


LARGER 10 POWER DELUXE MODEL $3.98 






NOVEL MFG. CO. 


Dept. M-2399 « 31 2d Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


Fisher, $2.75. Explaining for young people how 
the world gets its work done. 

EnoineErs Dip Ir!—Duane Bradley—L‘ppin 

cott, 121 p., illus. with drawings by Anne Maric 
Jauss, $2.95. Describing for children great en- 
ginecring works of the world. 
Distant Stars: Thrilling Ad- 
ventures in Our Galaxy and Beyond—Clyde B 
Clason—Putnam, 384 p., illus., $5. Written by 
a layman for other laymen and telling what as 
tronomers have learned about the heavenly bod- 
ies without having to go up in a rocket. 


EXPLORING THE 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ‘TRANSISTORS 

J. Evans—Van Nostrand, 255 p., illus., $6.75. 
To give engineers and specialists sound basic 
knowledge of the subject quickly. 

Barro CoLorapo IsLanp, CANAI 
Zone—W. P. Woodring—Sm-thsonian, 39 p., 
illus., paper, 65¢. This island is of particular 
interest because it has been a wildlife reservation 
since 1923 and is used as a field laboratory by 
many scientists. 


GEOLOGY OF 


Henry Hupson—Nina Brown Baker—Knopf, 
146 p., illus. with drawings by George Fulton, 
$2.50. Biography of the explorer written for 
young people. 

Human BiocuemMisrry—lsrael S. Kleiner and 
James M. Orten—Moshy, 5th ed., 808 p., illus., 
$9. For the student of medicine, dentistry and 
related disciplines. 

THe Human Sum—C. H. Rolph, Ed., preface 
by Lord Simon of Wythenshawe—Macmillan, 
232 p., illus. with amusing drawings by Alfred 
G. Wurmser, $3.75. Describing efforts toward 
family planning especially in England. 

INTRODUCTORY PuHysics: An Historical Ap 
proach—Herbert Priestley—Allyn, 515 p., illus., 
$7.50. Showing the reader how some of the 
great scientists approached problems and what 


their results meant. 


Loncer Lire—George Soule—Viking, 
An economist urges revision of our 
that tend to retire and isolate those 
65 thus depriving society of useful human re- 
sources, 


151 p., 
meas 
over 


23. 


ures 


MACROMOLECULES IN CELL StrRUcTURE—A. 
Frey-Wyssling—Harvard Univ. Press, 112 p., 
illus., $5. Tracing the structure of cytological 
objects. 

New Number 25—M. Johnson, 
Michael Abercrombie and G, E. Fogg, Eds. 
Penguin, 126 p., illus., paper, $65¢. The lead 
article is in celebration of the centenary of Karl 
Pearson. 


BIoLocy: 


THe OKLAHOMA ScIENCE EpUucATION SToRY 
James G. Harlow and Lyle M. Spencer—T homas 
Alva Edison Foundation, 19 p., paper, single 
copies free upon request direct to publisher, 8 
West goth St., New York 18, N. Y. Describing 
a unique attempt to make the total citizenship 
concerned with improving science education. 

OsrricHes—Herbert S. Zim—Morrow, 64 p., 
illus. with drawings by Russell Francis Peterson, 
$2.50. Telling children about these strange, 
long-legged birds. 
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Our Nucvear Furure: 
Opportunities—Edward Teller and Albert L. 
Latter—Criterion Bks., 184 p., illus., $3.50. 
Telling laymen about the dangers of the atomic 
age. 

THe PeNnTAERYTHRITOLS—Evelyn Berlow, 
ert H. Barth and John E. Snow—Reinhold, 
p., illus., $10. Survey and evaluation of pub 
lished literature covering preparation, properties 
and uses, 


Facts, Dangers and 


Rob 


THE Ponp—Margaret Waring 
Buck—Abingdon, 72 p., illus. with drawings 
by the author, $3. A book for children on how 
to collect and keep pond life. 


Pers From 


Puysics OF Fission: Supplement No. 1 Sovict 
Journal of Atomic Energy—In English Transla- 
tion—S. M. Popova, Ed.—Atomic Press (Con- 
sultants Bureau), 140 p., diagrams, paper, $30. 
Mostly reviews of experimental and theoretical 
work on the most important problems in the 
field. 

A PRIMER FOR CORONARY 
J. Needles and Edith M. Stoney—Appleton, 

illus., $3.75. A practicing physician and a 
medical writer explain for the layman what the 
heart patient needs to know. 

PRINcIPLES OF BioLocgy—W. Gordon Whaley 
and others—Harper, 2d ed., 877 p., illus., $6.75. 
A thoroughly revised edition of a text for stu 
dents majoring in biological sciences as well as 
those taking only one course. 


PATIENTs—Robert 
I 76 


PRINCIPLES OF PHuysicaL CHEeMistry: An In 
troduction to Their Use in the Biological Sci- 
ences—Wallace S. Brey, Jr.—Appleton, 433 p.., 
illus., $7. Intended to acquaint the biological 
scientist with the field of physical chemistry. 

THE PROBLEM OF VOCABULARY IN THE Popt 
LARISATION OF Sc1ENCE—W, E, Flood—Oliver 
and Boyd for University of Birmingham Institute 
of Education, 121 p., paper, 84¢. Listing words 
which the author believes the public should 
know in order to understand newspaper articles 
and radio or television talks about science. 
Based on experience in England, with an evident 
underestimation of the intelligence of the public. 
One idea is that foreigners must learn English to 
understand science. 


Rivers, Man anp Myrus: From Fish Spears 
to Water Mills—Robert Brittain—Doubleday, 
288 p., illus., $4.50. Telling of the effect of 


great rivers on the life and development of man. 
TECHNIQUES FOR RADIOACTIVE TRAC 

Boursnell—Cambridge Univ. Press, 
68 p., $1.75. Even the small quantities of radio 
active isotopes used in microdnalysis or tracer 
investigations can be a hazard to health unless 
safety measures are used. 


SAFETY 
ERs—J. C., 


THE MoperN Worvtp View 
Gerald Holton, Ed.—Am. Acad. of Arts and Sci 
ences, 140 P., quarterly, paper, $1.75, $6.50 a 
year. Published as the first quarterly issue of 
DAEDALUS, with contributions by Philipp 
Frank, Robert Oppenheimer, P. W. Bridgman, 
Howard Mumford Jones and others. 

ScieNcE FoR ALL: An Annotated Reading 
List for the Non-Specialist—British Association 
for the Advancement of Science—National Book 
League (Cambridge Univ. Press), 177 p., $2. 
To help the layman understand physical aspects 
of the world he lives in. 


SCIENCE AND 


THe Scientiric Papers oF Sir GEOFFREY 
INGRAM TayLor: Volume I, Mechanics of Sol- 
ids—G. K. Batchelor, Ed.—Cambridge Univ. 


ELECTROSTATIC GENERATORS 
BUILD YOUR OWN VAN DE GRAAFF GENERATOR 


Material for a 36” high 500,000 volt unit 
can be obtained for only $24.75 plus postage. 
Kit includes plans, directions, 15” hemispheres 
plastic tube, plastic pulleys, shafts, bearings and 
steel frame. Fully assembled generators also 

available. Write for prices and free literature. 


FB. Sor” 


Kenmore 17, N. Y. 





Press, 593 p., illus., $14.50. Some of the papers 
are previously unpublished. 

TV anv Our Scuoor Crists—Charles A. Siep- 
mann—Dodd, 198 p., $3.50. Reporting on ex- 
tensive studies of the possibilities of television as 
a teaching instrument. 

THE THEORY OF THERMAL-NEUTRON NUCLEAR 
Reactors: Supplement Nos. 2-3, Seviet Journal 
of Atomic Energy—In English Translation 
A. D. Galanin—Atomic Press (Consultants Bu 
reau), Part I, 191 p., Part 2 106 p., diagrams, 
paper, $35 each part. Based on the work of 
Soviet scientists who have developed a_ theory 
of nuclear independently of foreign 
authors. 


reactors 
A TREATISE ON PLANE AND ADVANCED TRIGO 
NOMETRY—E,. W. Hobson—Dover, 7th ed., 383 
p., paper, $1.95. Students’ reprint of a classic. 

THe Tree IDENTIFICATION Book: A New 
Method for the Practical Identification and Rec 
ognition of Trees—George W. D. Symonds— 
Barrows, illus. with photographs by Stephen V. 
Chelminski, $10. Beautiful photographic keys 
help you to recognize trees from their leaves, 
flowers, fruit, bark and other features. 

THE True Book or Deserts—Elsa Posell 
Childrens Press, 47 p., illus. with drawings by 
Carol Rogers, $2. Telling children about the 


plants, animals and people who make their 
homes in the deserts. 
THe True Book or OCcEANS Katharine 


Carter—Childrens Press, 47 p., illus. with draw 
ings by Mary Gehr, $2. For children. 
Wircucrart—Geoftrey Parrinder 
208 p., paper, 85¢. A critical study of belief in 
witchcraft in Europe in years past and in Africa 

today. 

THE WonperFuL Worvp oF Foop: The Sub 
stance of Life—John Boyd Orr—Garden City 
Bks., 69 p., illus., $3.45. Tracing the develop 
ment of man and his nourishment from the Old 
Stone Age. 

THE Wonperrut Worip or MeEpicint 
Ritchie Calder—Garden City Bks., 69 p., illus., 
$3.45. The story of man’s quest for health from 
the days of primitive magic to modern public 
health and medical science. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
“Brainstorming” No Aid 
To Creative Thinking 


> “BRAINSTORMING,” the modern tech 
nique of thinking aloud in groups used by 
advertising agencies and other businesses, 
does not aid creative thinking as has been 
claimed. 

Instead, it actually hinders it. 

This was found in an experiment at Yale 
University under the direction of Prof. 
Donald W. Taylor. In the experiment 96 
Yale students attempted to solve three dif- 
ferent problems. Some worked in groups 
of four persons and others worked alone. 

Those who worked alone did better, not 
only in terms of the total number of ideas, 
but also in terms of the number of original 
and good ideas. 

Results of the experiment are reported by 
Prof. Taylor and two of his graduate stu- 
dents, Paul C. Berry and Clifford H. Block, 
under the title “Does Group Participation 
When Using Brainstorming Facilitate or 
Inhibit Creative Thinking?” 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 

Snoring is due to vibrations in the soft 


palate and other structures of the throat 
in response to inflowing and outflowing air. 
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MINERALOGY 
Recently Found Mineral 
Is Identified and Named 


> A MINERAL that has puzzled scientists 
since a small quantity was first found 11 
years ago in New Hampshire has been iden- 
tified and named in honor of a German 
mineralogist by an American scientist. 

The new mineral challenged identification 
and description of its properties until recent 
discovery of relatively rich specimens in 
Bavaria, Prof. Clifford Frondel of the de- 
partment of mineralogy and petrography, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., re- 
ports in the German scientific journal Natur- 
wissenschaften (Mid-Jan.). 

Prof. Frondel named the new mineral 
strunzite, in honor of Dr. Hugo Strunz of 
Berlin, Germany. 

Strunzite consists primarily of iron, man- 
ganese and phosphorus, with small amounts 
of magnesium and zinc. It ranges in color 
from straw yellow to brownish yellow and 
weighs about two and one-half times as 
much as water. Prof. Frondel says strunzite 
forms tufts and felted coatings of tiny hair- 
like crystals. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


MEDICINE 
Radioactive Strontium 
Aids Study of Fractures 


> STRONTIUM-90, the deadly, bone-seek- 
ing fallout product of nuclear bombs, has 
something helpful to contribute to medical 
science. 

A new technique, developed by Dr. Nor- 
man S. MacDonald of the Atomic Energy 
Project at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, employs a medically safe close 
relative of strontium-90 to trace the body 
processes which maintain and repair the 
bone. 

Previous studies had shown strontium-90 
sought the bone and that its pathway 
through the body was almost identical to 
that of calcium. Thus strontium concen- 
traced in the bone as calcium does. 

However, the hazardous beta radiation of 
strontium-90 and its long radioactive life- 
time made it unsuitable for use in bone 
studies of humans. But another form of 
radioactive strontium, strontium-85, which 
can be produced in a cyclotron, proved use 
ful. 

In the small amounts used in_ tracer 
studies strontium-85’s_ radiation, gamma 
rays, was not harmful to humans, and had 
a short lifetime. Furthermore the “long 
range” gamma rays were suitable for ex- 
ternal radiation recording techniques. 

Thus strontium-85 could be injected into 
humans, its pathway through the blood 
stream and incorporation into bone traced. 
Such information is automatically recorded 
on a chart known as an osteogram. 

Through use of the new technique it has 
been possible to follow the healing process 
in bone fractures. It is thought the tech- 
nique also might be useful in study and 
diagnosis of bone diseases. Research in this 
area is underway, Dr. MacDonald said. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY— 


In Your Spare Time ... At Home 





New Plastic-Fiberglass Process 
opens up excellent opportunities 











real flowers, butterflies, 
sea shells, coins, photos 
cash, here is a new in clear liquid plastics 
handbook you'll want to to make novelties, dis- 
read. ‘“‘How to LKarn tinctive jewelry, adver 
Extra Money"’ is full of tising specialties and 
ideas for the smaller other fast-selling items. 
operator with a garage How the same materials 
or basement shop. It are used for laminating 
shows what others have decorative glass panels, 
done, how they started, for molding fiberglass 
what they make. Tells boats and for ‘‘glass 
how one man earned wooden boats, 
$1800.00 net profit in pools, Nothing 
6 weeks in his home like it has ever been 
shop, and how you can published before. Send 
do the same. for manual to Com- 

Hlustrated Directions mercial Craft Division, 
how How to embed Dept. C-32. 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY 


Woodstock, Illinois 


IF you have some spare 
time and could use extra 














ELEMENT FACTS AT 
YOUR FINGERTIPS 





The Elemental Slyd-Rul tells you, at a glance, symbol, 
weight, density, number, valences, color, melting and 


boiling point in °C for the 98 elements. An ideal 
educational! aid for science, physics and chemistry stu- 
dents. $1 postpaid. Student rate: 12 or more, 75¢ ea. 
Money-back guarantee. The Siyd-Rul Co., Canaan, N.Y. 





HERE’S A QUALITY 


STUDENT MICROSCOPE 
AT A BUDGET PRICE! 


Although” budget priced, the 
UNITRON Mode! MUS is definitely 
not just another student microscope. 
it includes these significant features 
often lacking in much more costly 
student models : 
@ NOT JUST @ disk diaphragm . . . 
but an iris diaphragm for pertect 
control of aperture. 















@ NOT JUST a single focusing con- 
trol... but both coarse and fine 


@ NOT JUST @ mirror... but a 
condenser for optimum iliumina- 
tion and resolution. 


® NOT JUST one objective... but 
three; 5X, 10X, 40X. 


© NOT JUST one eyepiece... but a 
choice of two from 5X, 10X, 15X. 


Durable, sturdy — ideally suited 
to withstand the use and abuse of 
classroom and laboratory 


Only yf | 
B I , 


Quantity discounts start at 3 — Only $65.12 each for 25 


UN/ITRON 


UNITED SCIENTIFIC 
BOSTON 9 






ASK FOR A FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


INSTRUMENT DI 


VISION of 


204-206 MILK STREET . MASS 














| Please rush UNITRON’s Microscope Catalog. SNL-3b | 
Name 
| Company j 
} Address 
City. 3 State 1 
ee 
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AMAZING PEN OFFER 
Surrey’s Bankers Press-O-Matic RETRACTABLE BALL PENS 





—(uestions— 












ASTRONOMY—When was the rule for setting 
$1.69 Value Now 4 for $1.00 the E ves on which Easter falls formulated? 
. 186 
Full length—-silver point! . » Fi 
REFILLS & for i BIOCHEMISTRY—How does thrombin act on 
No Smear — No Lea fibrinogen to form fibrin? p. 181. 
Push the Button Every Pen Guaranteed 
Point Ap MEDICINE—What relationship did overweight 
Press Clip have in a study of 100 heart disease patients? 
Point Retracts p. 183. 











TECHNOLOGY—How can heat be used to 
take pictures of an object? p. 184. 


JOHN SURREY, Ltd., 


11 W. 32 St., Dept. SN-47, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Photogeapne Cover, Hughes Aircraft Company; 
Harvard University; p. 181, British 











SEND ME... Pens @ 4 for $1.00—NO CODs : 
en ee ee ee ae Information Services, \Compony; p. 192, URS 
NAME -______.--__ ENCLOSED $3 per dozen Products Corp. 

ADDRESS... , Pris rm $24.00 per 100 





EDUCATION 


3 EYE PIECES, 4 TURRET 25X - 600X RESEARCH MICROSCOPE npg tne “os _ 
Value is at least three times more than this low price $22.50 Is at A -Time ig 

Full 11-inches High! 4 Lens Rotating Turret! 

Rack & Pinion Focusing! 5-Stop wm Control! 








> THE NUMBER of engineering students 
in ‘the nation’s colleges is at an all-time high. 





Premium full-size imported professional microscepe, same type used in university I he fall of 1957. the cai scord 
og RE we Aas oe) api mber of 257,77 such students in 15: 
click-stop turre' o yiek D t om zens moun > 7 ° he ww n . . » ¢ Ss) 
and 34" x2% “tage tilt BULL orl Both fist AND opneare sub- stage mirrors: number ot 257,777 such students in 152 
umination can be own’ ole sub-stage control adjustment : “es j > Unite states < its > 
pleck satin finish, metal construction. Precision ground and polished achromatic colleges in the United States and its posscs- 
lenses. Complete with fitted, wood case; specimen siides, hard to duplicate any- sions that have one or more curricula ac- 

wan at this exclusive bargain price Our Price $22.50 : “sae Sie gg > 
‘ credited by the Engineers’ Council for Pro 


SCOPELITE SUBSTAGE LAMP gives portable IIlumination for microscope, ete., $5.00 


12 PREPARED SLIDES of insect organs or pollens and spores............. 2.25 fession< “ve “nt. 

NDS 6 outa ded 9 wiaiyn. +.0.08 0 Melee GE ia's'e 2 =< heat $1.00 per box fession al Development aia 
TERMS: Check or M.0. Extra fee for C.0.D. Open account to physicians, hospitals and firms. According to a survey made by the U. 9. 
ARISTA SURGICAL COMPANY Dept. 22M-SN, 67 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. Office of Education and the American So 








ciety for Engineering Education, Urbana, 

3 —__—_—_—_———— | Ill., this represents a 5.5% rise over the 

MEMO TO WRITERS: mgt peak of 244,390 students reported 
oe Ng poy A M { Cc R O = A&A D $ The survey also shows: 


integrity of the publisher. If we are convinced 

















of the quality and sales potential of your Equipment, supplies and services of special in- ; ineeri ¢ 
manuscript, we will offer you a fair coopera- terest to scientists, science teachers aoe students, I. Enginecring enrollment has shown 
tive et. ti will be handled by science-minded laymen and hobbyists year-to-year increases since 1951. 
men of vision and a. 25¢ per word, payable in advance. Closing date ?. Fres > in the f: 

5 Gclks peist te publlantian tiktasieet" 2. Freshmen enrollments in the fall of 


Submit your manuscript to ~. 
THE AMERICAN PRESS SNL, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. ©. 1957 were up one percent over the previous 


Atten: Mr. OHM, 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y — year and part-time and evening enrollments 
. i 7 vee eve ~ re) 

were up 17.1%. 
3. Enrollment for the master’s degree in 



































SOOHOOHHOSSOOHH HHT HH HHBe creased 7.6°%% between 1956 and 1957 and 
e@ _ HE MIC ALS AND APPARATUS © , = ’ “ - 199 
you are a microscopist and, SEE —— | for the doctor’s degree, “a substantial 

y chance, are not using - CHEMICALS IN SMALL QUANTITIES (one to | 27.9°/ 

Cargille Non-Drying Immer- eight ounces). Everything for your laboratory. Catalog 4-7 /o» 








with results. — 27,748 first-level engineering degrees, 5,203 


e 

: 

3 si sion Oil, write for free sample and 25¢. 26th year. John H. Winn Co., Inc yi?! West 

8 N. Y. 
CHEMICALS. LABORATORY APPARATUS ‘ , grees ; ¢ -tor’s degree 

: R. P. Cargille Laboratories, Inc. master’s degrees and 596 doctor’s degrees 

2 
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3 
i 2 € 7 ace ic ree 
leaflet 10/SNL. You will be pleased © | 23rd Street, Dept. 200, New York 1i 4. During the 1956-57 academic year 
2 | — 
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G lasswé are Microscopes, Microscopy Supplies. Catalog sete o/ 
117 Liberty St New York 6, NY abe Biological Supply Co., Dept. 8. 1176 Mt. | were awarded. (There were 2.3% fewer 
e ’ ° ope e., Rochester 20, N. Y. : ; 
0000600008600 000800008888 Ph.D.’s granted in 1956-57 than in the pre 
OPTICAL EQUIPMENT vious academic year.) 
SS puaneiaion a 5. Electrical engineering was the favorite 
SPECIALISTS USED MICROSCOPES AND AC ; Electric & Ft Se ppineny cavorine 
cessories. Prepared slides. Microscopy supplies. Bio in the bachelor, master’s and post graduate 
21 5 STA logical sets. Scientific oddities. Meteorites, minerals, | ’ i .. 
sea shells. Insects in alcohol. Telescopes. Our fully | Pre-doctoral degrees granted, and chemical 
plus 88 FLAGS OF THE > prete’ eotaicg, te treet, — York 1 Ye engineering for the doctor’s degree. 








plus BOY SCOUT SOUVENIR SHEET 


- prenansesSiaisietasndahdstnetceneit —$—$ Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 
GALILEO’S TELESCOPE USED THE SAME 
optical prince iple’ S as one of two types you can con 


struct with ‘‘THINGS of Science’ Lens Unit No. 206. 

How to build an astronomic al telescope and a 2-lens 

ay are among the 16 fascinating experiments 

ine —— in eae ye instructions. Send 75 

eo ae Oo ou How .« 


$1.50) and your name and paren 
sc IE NCE SK RVIC E, Dept. 206, 1723 N N.V 
Washington 6, D. 





Failure of kernels to develop on an ear 


















“MONACO 7 Grace Kelly - Rainier ; PLASTICS of corn is often due to high winds at 
Royal Wedding; Monaco U. 8 5 A . 
YZ President Set—F.D.K.. Lincoln, | ————- pollinating time. 
Washington, Eisenhower REW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, CLEAR, 
. ‘ colors. Embed real flowers, minerals, biological speci 
What a bargain! You get the stamps shown mens, delicate instruments, electronic parts. Also cold . . 
here — plus Bulgaria Complete Motor Show; | setting resin and fiberglass for laminating, casting, Streptomycin has the ability to control 
St. Thomas Explorer; Duteh New Guinea Ist molding, coating. Manual 25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. deteriorati f s f: d afte 
Stamp issued. Grand total of 215 sampe C-131. Woodstock, Illinois. rioration of some farm pro ucts after 
all different! You also receive 88 Flags of < ¢ P . 32 
the World in full color plus Boy Scout harvest and during shipment. 


Souvenir Sheet, an unusual tribute to the ROCKETRY 
1957 Jamboree, All this for only 25¢ to alae en N ; f th . . di . 
introduce our Bargain Approvals. Midget THE DO’S AND DON’TS OF AMATEUR ROCK- O case of the serious swine disease vesic- 


Encyclopedia of Stamps included FREE . 
etry. Helpful information and safety guide for build ular exanthema VE) ha oun 
Send 25¢ Today. ASK FOR LOT PY-5 ing and launching amateur rockets. Send 25¢: Science ( ) $ been f u d in 


ZENITH CO., 81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Literature, Box 887, Omaha, Nebraska. the U. S. for more than a year, 














: Special Tool Bargains-Save Up to 50%: 


Never Before Available! AUTOMATIC SIPHON PUMP Prices SLASHED 50% 





Oe ana Now-siphon any liquid auto- 
Set of 4 matically, safely, without put- on Polyethylene 
A - ‘ ting tube to mouth! Squeeze 
? 4 Lifetime bulb of this all new type si- PLASTIC ROLLS! 
phon, liquid starts to flow im- Mfd. by Koppers Co., Inc. 
Guaranteed mediately! ‘Transparent valves Use As STORM WIN- 
let you see liquid flowing! Si- DOWS— Dust, Moisture- 
Washable phons, pumps gasoline, water, Proof Protection! 
any liquid. Even acids, cor- 
CAR MATS sateess We Gua, eee: ome a TACK IT, STAPLE IT, HEAT SEAL IT TAPE IT! 





WATERPROOF, RESISTANT TO DUST, 
GREASE—UNAFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD. 


er mowers; campers, plumbers, 
doctors, chemists, factories! 





Fits Oumt. Cadillac, Chevrolet, Chrysler, DeSoto, 


ford. Do ae Hudson, Eine, | Beresty. Gaskerd Acid resistant, Over 7 ft. long Protects from A wt, dirt, mojsture, gust, moths, 
onti ' af ea co ete. ransparen § nm off! 
me h, | Oldsmobile, = overall! Sold with Lightweight, strong, inexpensive! 


Sports and Foreign cars. 


a money back $1.98 


guarantee. Price postpaid. For HOME—Cover auto seats, furniture, mattresses, 


Now, due to a revolutionary development of 

binding heavy black ribbed Vinyl with rubber- tarnish, air’ conditioners. Use as shower curtains, 
toed ie, you can have real protection for the Se See ee eeeeeeanaj wom, Gia ue ao. 
ront and rear carpets of your car. These are : : ' i 

‘live’ mets, soft underfoot and completely Find Any Little Item .. . In Seconds! 


washable. Will not rot, crack, chip or mildew— 
resists all stains! You must pay up to $9.95 for 
UTILITY 
CABINETS 


ordinary reclaimed rubber car mats, but you can 

mow get a complete set of 4 mats, to fit every 
Stop losing or mis- 
placing small items 


OUTDOORS—Cover boats, sports and fishing 
equipment, tennis courts, cars. Make children’s 
play tents. 


For GARDENS—Protect outdoor furniture and eq ute. 
ment, shrubs, plants, newly seeded lawns. “Bulla 
greenhouses, Cover lawn mowers, 


For INDUSTRY—Cover equipment and Pee 
Fumigation, oxygen tents, Painter's drop cloth, 
Floor covers for car trunks, trucks. Chases moisture 
vapor from crawl! spaces, ete. ber bese g concrete, 

rain away from outdoor work are 
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a 
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| 
5 
f 
4 36”x100 ft.—.004 gavge—$ 6.95 
i 
| 
i 
| 
t 
| 
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car made, for only........ $5.95 plus 50¢ pp. 
& hdig. Fully guaranteed. 





Surgical Steel — Hand Ground 
54”x100 ft.—.004 gauge— 10.95 


. »« y keep them 
ever handy, visible, clean and safe in Jiffy Cab- 



































: LAAds Set of 12 
a vf - 
i , inets, Serves as handy storage for small ot 128 ” = 
: , ht p et o Ie inchen’*tthahae oie Son, tetaaey saw 84”x100 ft.—.004 gavge— 15.95 
or hobby room, Drawers 54" x Va 4" are lad 
made of crystal clear styrene plastic with deep-in 120”x100 ft.—.004 goavge— 22.95 
: dividers to make 3 compartments plus index labels 
? KNIVES to fit slots A drawer fronts. _ Stopper back permite EXTRA SPECIAL! 
- drawer to open without spilling. ust-proof, 
partitioned, nrelaed Solid metal jframe, rubber feet 50”x200 ft-——.002 gauvge—$ 9.95 
- ) $2.00 frame’*punched for easy hanging. In red or grey 100” ft 19.95 
ppd 16 Drawer Unit. henped —.002 gauge— 19. 
: The sharpest, keenest ground, aureteai steel blades 24 Drawer Unit. 120”x100 ft.—.006 gavge— 29.95 
hal neve Soe ae fe an a = a a human 32 Drawer Unit Add 50¢ te all en a hdig 
Mir in wo 2 different shapes and edges can do s for . . 
every job 4 tng carving, model making, linoleum 48 Draw Unit. - PP 
> cutting, sculpting and whittling imaginable Each 
>. blade has a 4142” long hardwood handle “for easy 2 aS anaanaaaabBaenaunaaseaauaeeese 
gripping o. 2 ene —_ blade is firmly attached r a 
1y means of a brass ferrule to insure long, continued e 
, rugged use, Each surgical steel blade precision hand Save Hundreds Dollars in Repairs ' Complete Power Tool Ball-Joint 
’ ground to easily and quickly notch and cut any ; y 
? 4 33:05." A sensational all-purpose set, well Accessory Set 
worth -95. i 
e cane nme mee we ee ee ee FAMazing PLASTIC METAL g 1 SAND-O-PLANE 
= 
d on a8 . . ® a 100 PIECES 9 No Gouges—No Burns—No Swirls 
Applies Like Putty— 
Hetime Grit pplies Like Putty 1a ' 
a H Like Steel Sands Flat to Surface. 
Tungsten Carbide 1 ardens Like Stee i@ # True Rotary Planer Action. 
n Grit Brazed on Steel 
lifetime abrasive m i - Mfd.by OKUN & & Q! 
bn grits t 
' s a diamon Any break, crack 
. eo hardness gi ‘ osx £3 or ‘hole in me } DIC ay 
shes wood, plaster, plastic or poesia ern. eect wd 
iS composition materials fecat | —— glass, wood. plas- | . - | 
for dry wall joints, oF types of wallboard. Nev a . Designed for use in all % 
rs needs replacing—alw sharp! Sands twi . §j stone, cement or [J capacity Electric Drills and i 
fast as » tear like sandpaper! porcelain can be mater Re TE complete 
aay cleaned: t Somplete kit “includes easy- hold birch 5 * repaired ina jiffy £ po gt A SH os y 
and “one ; fine ‘grit “anos. Titetime won lummewens by applying putty of grinding, sawing, cutting- 
) guaranteed. Fy soft Plastic Metal y on. pollshing, buffing. ream i 
plus 20¢ pp. —and in 40 minutes it hardens into a ng, sanding, Grilling. clean 
ing, etching, .K )N- This fast, smooth attachment for 
- & hela: ff Tid steel-Ike solid that can be sanded,  FKivS:—Wire Wheel, Mount: J four, Mae olecurie drt wit never 
ed, sawed, ¢ » ed Gr ne eels, Rotary of any kind on yo 
Se2e SSS eee Se aeeenes 5 buffed to a gleaming lustre. Can't ee b pis cpergaive,. Cart ride t work. Sunt} hold. dr nh prpendieulas 
Pp Adheres to ALL surfaces with amazingly onts, er Sa ase. p wes , r] 
Flexible Steel strong bond. Perfect for repairing leaks rl Tere Bot, and Sheers Honing 1 re ae gy the eats 
ir gE in pipes, boiler, fuel tank, car radiator, ng Wheels, Midget Steel planer—-sands all directions of ar 
> POCKET boat hulls; cracks in motor 3 oz. Cutters, Bristle Brushes, yoth, Ingenious 
3 | blocks, fenders, lamps, jew- 1 i by BL and suffi- | self-olling “nylon pall jo _% 
> SAW elry, toys, bike, sink, ete all the unmounted items. stays flat to surface. Has 
>s t No boat owner, house, shop Le. 6 oz. jar pouare inches | ot contact area. 
2 or plant can afford to be ~” EB t consisis o ac. 
I Cuts in without it! 1’ § Over, 986 vatue Bball joint, polishin 5 
ieleteieied bonnet and spare sand- 
- i i paper. ppd. 
Every Direction Bs Add 15¢ to cach for pp. & hdl. = a 
Made of super quality silicon steel, the eXclUSIV® ey ge, ES ee ee ee 
interwoven blades cut quickly, easily yet never clog. 
(s Ideal for hobbyists, scouts, outdoor sportsmen, Bigger drills at low, low prices! FINEST QUALITY 
. gardeners, farmers, campers, etc to cut wood, y Im ed Precision 
ic formica, rubber, cork plastics, ice, non-ferrous E liers 75¢ Ea. 
il metals and most anything else... in any direction! Pc 
Cutting teeth guaranteed not to wear. Rust re- Flat Nose, Round 
sisant. Easily rolls up for carrying in plastic pocket- SPEED SET Nose, Diagonal, End 
pac. Weighs less than a pack of cigarettes Im- Cutting Nippere ! 
58 ported from France; used by French Military and Side Flat—1 Side 


Another of Scott Mitchell's fa- Round, Snipe ‘om 
bination for Jewel- 
ers, Optical Work- 
ers, Hobbyists. 

European tn- 
atruments are of dAeep-forged, heat-treated high 
quality tool steel, fapricated to most exacting speci 
fications All-over ground, polished to smooth 
hard surfaces. Smooth working joints with right 
tension. Jaws meet perfectly to securely hold the 


British Commandos, 


SPORTSMAN—20”—.063 dia.—98¢ ppd. 
WOODSMAN—20”—.095 dia.—$1.49 ppd. 
COMMANDO—35”—.095 dia.—$1.98 ppd. 


20 “rcv” BRUSHES 


i mous tool bargains! The original 
$42.50 price is right on the 
1 package, but you pay only 89.05! 
A wonderful buy for advanced 
& hobbyista, carpenters, construc- 
tion workers, factories, machine 
a shops! Made of high quality, Reg. $42.50 
specially hardened steel, with 
turned down shanks to fit all 14” 
y electric drills, Zip through hard- NOW $g-95 
] woods, aluminum, iron, plastics, 















ar most delicate objects in hard-to-reach corners anit 
at r - ong ie: even the toughest steel! Sizes angles, Each plier is 4” long. 
| { ! AP ; Close Out h 5a", Ba", Val, 1”. Come in Bog t+ 75¢ EACH, ALL 7 FOR $5.00 ppd 
\ ij, Only 5¢ eac <n enue ¢ ; = oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 
‘ , . 
\ Precision crafted in West Order Today and Save. Min- 
| Germany. Perfect for art- Extra Special! 11 Pe. Set. Reg. $99.80. NOW ONLY ff IMPORTANT imum ‘order “'S1.00."° Send 
ie lists, touching up around — s pive si PP.» nae, J Same atures as 4 Check or M.0. C.0.D._ or- 
coatan oe 1 ~ 0/16", in” 13/16", ™. § ders plus fee, Money Back 
er + Be — ——— To710 a Tine, Phone aa Guarantee. Protects you against risk. 
jand optica nstruments 
fand guns. Sizes range 
‘from fine #1 to full #5 
Select camel hair firmly TT 
C. ? set in metal grip to give sco -MITCHELL HOUSE, Inc. 
. e years of use. Worth 00 
in : Dept. 2403—611 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


OF ONLY wn<---- ~~ ---~ -2 2-2 on nn e+ == === 


dollars, but ALL 20 yours $4 -00 
ppd. 


{ Tre ee ii 
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* New Machines and Gadgets ° 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE SERVICE, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 927. 


% SHINGLE GAUGE for both the ama- 
teur and professional roofer or carpenter 
spaces the rows accurately. The steel roofing 
help is designed to be taped onto any ham- 
mer and does not get in the way of nail 


pounding. 
Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


&% PICTURE HANGER is said to elimi- 
nate tilting, slipping and tipping. Made of 
aluminum, the hanger is almost two inches 
wide by one inch at its highest point. Near 
the top there are nail openings with a center 
slot arrangement. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


& SPRINKLING CAN made of polyethy 
lene plastic has a non-leak, snap-on head 
for use as a garden sprinkler. When the 
head is removed, the plastic can fills car 
radiators, or potted plant holders. It has an 
eight-quart capacity. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


@& AIR MATTRESS that can be made into 
a chaise lounge is made of heavy gauge plas- 
tic. The mattress, shown in the photograph, 
which comes complete with a small repair 
kit, adjusts to several positions. Lightweight 
for easy carrying to the beach or on a pic- 


¥2 Nature Rambl 


By BENITA TALL 


> A FISH SCALE and a cross section cut 
from a tree trunk are certainly very differ- 
ent. Yet, they have one characteristic in 
common. 

Just as the rings on the cross section cut 
indicate the tree’s age and growth patterns, 
the scales of a fish can be “read” to give 
much the same kind of information. 

For scientists and conservationists this 
characteristic is very helpful, particularly 
for studying the sockeye salmon. Fish, un- 
like land animals, cannot be observed con- 
tinuously throughout their lives and indirect 
means have to be used to study their life 
histories. 

Except for the record provided by ex- 
amining the fish’s scales, it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to tell under what 
environmental conditions the fish lives and 
reproduces. 

Fish are not born with scales. Scales first 


nic, the mattress measures 72 inches long 
and 30 inches wide. 
Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


{ AUTOMATIC WRENCH requires no 
other adjustment than turning the knurl 
which, when turned, holds the jaw open- 
ings fast so they cannot change position. 
Made of alloy steel, the wrench is available 


Telltale Scales 


form on sockeye when they are about one 
and one-half inches long and the scales con- 
tinue to grow with the fish. The salmon’s 
one or two years of fresh water life is 
marked by a characteristic growth pattern 
which is followed by a period of slowed 
growth before the salmon’s seaward migra- 
tion. 

Identifying fish through scale studies has 
a number of practical applications. 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


in five sizes: four, six, eight, 10 and 12 
inches. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 
& PICNIC TABLE AND BENCHES for 
small fry are made from California red- 
wood. Metal parts are rust and stain re- 
sistant. The set can be assembled by Dad 
without special tools. The table measures 
14% inches wide by 30 inches long and 15, 


inches high. 
Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


TRAVEL IRON ts for use anywhere in 
the world on AC current. The five-inch 
long, one and one-half pound traveling com- 
panion can be connected to 110 volt or 220 
volt outlet. It has a dial-knob adjustment 
for different fabrics and a flashing red light 
to show when the proper temperature 1s 
reached. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


{% POWER MEGAPHONE that has an 
effective range up to three-quarters of a 
mile is fully transistorized and battery- 
operated. Six ordinary flashlight cells drive 
the six transistor amplifier to provide 15 
watts amplification. The unit weighs less 
than eight pounds. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 


Ings 


The catch of a particular “race” from a 
commercial hatchery can be identified. Also, 
the relationship between fresh water growth 
and salt water survival can be determined 
and hatchery workers can calculate the total 
production of one spawning through age 
analysis of salmon. 

This kind of information is necessary for 
carrying out a successful program of fish- 
eries management. Keeping a fish popula- 
tion up to normal, providing adequate pro- 
tection during spawning runs, and main 
taining a constant fishing intensity all are 
helped by greater knowledge of a fish’s 
life history. 

Sportsmen are benefited by better fishing, 
conservationists learn more about maintain- 
ing a “balance of nature” when stocking 
lakes and streams. Biologists gain informa- 
tion on the life cycle of a living creature. 

The tiny fish scale has proved to be an 
extremely useful object. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 1958 








